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Saint  Joseph: 

The  Father’s  Shadow 


^JjE  TAKE  shadows  for  granted.  Though 
not  a  part  of  light,  they  are  its  in¬ 


separable  companion.  Art  produces  its  ef¬ 
fects  by  light  and  shadow.  Long  before  the 
first  clock,  men  timed  the  day’s  passing  by 
marking  a  slender  shadow  traveling  around 
a  disc.  Architecture,  especially  in  the  fluted 
column  and  the  modern  shaftlike  building, 
uses  long,  perpendicular  shadow-lines  to  cre¬ 
ate  the  impression  of  multiple  supporting 
fingers.  All  animated  life  seeks  the  cool 
comfort  of  shaded  spots  —  the  cattle  knee- 
deep  in  the  shaded  river,  the  wild  deer  nosing 
her  fawn  beneath  a  ceiling  of  pine,  the 
horses  rolling  in  lush  summer  grass. 

We  all  have  known  the  blessed  peace  of 
night  —  of  that  vast  shadow  which  a  kindly 
earth  throws  over  tired  eyes  that  have  burned 
and  smarted  through  the  hot  light  of  day. 

And  then  we  have  our  own  personal  shad¬ 
ows  that  "go  in  and  out”  with  us,  follow- 
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ing  us  with  mimicking  steps,  running  ahead 
of  us  with  coaxing  gait,  striding  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left  of  us  with  timed  pace.  If 
we  walk  along  a  lighted  street  our  shadows 
grow  frighteningly  long  and  amazingly  short 
even  more  quickly  than  Alice’s  stature  when 
she  was  in  Wonderland.  In  the  morning 
and  evening  our  shadows  fall  across  a  field 
so  far  that  we  are  decapitated  by  a  fence. 
At  noon  we  are  dwarfs.  At  night,  if  we 
carry  a  swinging  lantern,  we  are  giants  on 
a  treadmill. 

It  is  a  very  personal  shadow  whom  I  wish 
to  discuss  in  this  article.  I  must  use  figures; 
and  I  do  so  with  all  reverence.  When  I 
speak  of  this  particular  shadow  I  mean  a 
very  definite  substance  —  a  substance  lumi¬ 
nous  with  light  and  holiness,  a  substance 
that  was  never  ruffled  by  anger  or  dimmed 
or  darkened  with  gross  stains.  Yet  we  may 
call  it  a  shadow.  We  may  see  it  as  appear¬ 
ing  in  definite  outline  at  the  moment  when 
the  Light  of  the  Son  of  God  arose  from 
the  vast  darkness  of  eternity  above  the  hori¬ 
zon  of  time;  as  traveling  with  that  Light  for 
thirty  years;  and  as  disappearing  also  into 
eternity  when  Christ’s  earthly  career  entered 
the  gloom  that  preceded  His  death. 

I  am  writing  of  Saint  Joseph  as  he  ap- 
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peared  on  earth:  the  Shadow  of  the  Father 
protecting  the  Son. 

Even  the  limited  human  mind  can  imagine 
many  ways  in  which  the  Second  Person  of 
the  Most  Blessed  Trinity  might  have  come 
to  earth  as  earth’s  Redeemer.  The  one  way 
which,  unaided,  the  human  mind  certainly 
could  not  imagine  is  the  way  in  which 
Christ  actually  came.  For  to  be  born  of  a 
virgin  is  above  man’s  imagination.  To  be 
bom  of  a  virgin  is  a  way  of  entering  this 
world  worthy  of  the  mind  of  God. 

We  might  imagine  God  the  Father  becom¬ 
ing  Man  and  appearing  suddenly  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  in  His  own  Temple,  carrying  His  di¬ 
vine  Son  in  His  arms.  We  might  imagine 
Him  remaining  on  earth,  guarding  and  pro¬ 
tecting  His  Son  personally  until  the  young 
Christ  reached  manhood.  However,  in  the 
decrees  of  the  Godhead,  this  was  not  to  be. 
Earth,  even  this  blackened,  cursed  earth  of 
ours,  reaching  to  the  apex  of  its  greatness, 
was  able,  with  God’s  assistance,  to  give 
Christ  an  earthly  mother.  And  for  that 
reason  alone  He  must  forgive  this  earth 
many  things.  As  He  sits  on  His  throne  and 
sends  His  gaze  over  the  great  spheres  that 
spin  and  thunder  down  the  grooves  of  space, 
He  notes  their  beauty  and  their  vastness; 
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but  that  loving  eye  of  His  must  search 
among  the  plunging  planets  and  through 
the  star-dust  that  hangs  golden  in  the  cob¬ 
web  of  His  laws,  search  with  sympathy  and 
tenderness  for  this  little,  dark  earth  of  ours 
which  gave  Him  His  mother. 

That  was  Mary,  however,  and  we  are 
writing  of  Joseph;  he  is  the  Father’s  Shad¬ 
ow.  He  was  of  the  house  and  family  of 
David.  No  man  in  history  has  a  clearer 
genealogy;  the  most  ancient  families  of  to¬ 
day  are  upstarts  beside  his.  Yet  in  his  own 
personal  life  the  mystery  of  silence  lies  over 
all  the  years  of  his  youth  and  early  man¬ 
hood.  He  appeared  as  silently  as  a  shadow 
to  claim  Mary  as  his  spouse;  and  when 
Christ  had  reached  mature  manhood,  Joseph 
quietly  died  in  His  arms.  And  if  he  came 
as  silently  as  a  shadow,  he  remained  silent. 
Mary  spoke  little,  though  she  treasured 
words  and  circumstances  in  her  heart.  Joseph 
spoke  even  less  —  we  have  not  one  of  his 
recorded  words  —  for  it  is  not  the  office  of 
a  shadow  to  speak. 

Yet  what  man  in  all  this  world  could 
have  told  such  interesting  stories  as  Joseph 
the  Carpenter,  had  it  been  in  God’s  decrees 
that  he  was  to  speak?  Many  men,  from 
Achilles  of  Troy  to  Johnson  of  Grub  Street, 
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have  become  heroes  through  their  biogra¬ 
phers.  And  what  was  Achilles  of  the  mighty 
body  or  Johnson  of  the  mighty  mind  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Son  of  God?  Divinity  has 
dug  the  chasm  between  the  greatest  bom 
of  our  race,  the  greatest  conceivable  by  our 
imagination,  and  the  Son  of  Mary. 

Had  Joseph  been  commissioned  to  write, 
the  whole  thirty  years  of  Christ’s  hidden 
life  would  be  in  our  hands:  the  most  stirring 
and  edifying  book  ever  placed  between 
covers,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Gospels,  would  be  ours.  We  should  know 
the  details  of  that  journey  to  Jerusalem 
which  ended  in  the  cave  of  Bethlehem.  We 
should  have  the  reported  conversation  be¬ 
tween  Jesus  and  Mary  and  their  attendant 
angels.  We  should  know  some  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  Holy  Family  as  they  fled 
into  Egypt.  We  should  know  the  details 
of  their  exile  in  the  dark  land  of  the  sphinx. 
As  it  is,  we  have  nothing.  Joseph  remains 
as  silent  as  the  sphinx  herself. 

Spiritual  writers  have  rhapsodized  in  sub¬ 
lime  words  regarding  the  life  and  conversa¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Family  in  Nazareth.  The 
one  man  who  could  have  written  it  with  the 
detail  of  a  diary  has  left  no  word  of  it. 
What  was  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  sacred 
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home?  Did  Jesus  really  go  to  school  as 
other  boys  did?  Did  neighbors  and  friends 
drop  in  to  visit  in  the  cool  of  evening? 
What  games  did  the  Boy  Christ  prefer? 
What  companions?  What  were  the  themes 
of  His  conversation  with  others?  Or  did 
He  talk  to  people  at  all? 

Then  there  is  Mary.  She  was  the  true 
wife  of  Joseph.  How  did  they  meet  the 
economic  problems  that  are  inseparable  from 
any  family  in  any  age?  We  do  not  know. 
Joseph  who,  in  the  natural  order,  as  head 
of  the  Holy  Family,  might  have  left  such 
an  account  as  would  have  stirred  the  world 
by  the  depth  of  the  love  and  sacrifice  and 
wisdom  it  portrayed  and  unfolded,  simply 
remained  silent.  He  was  the  shadow  that  was 
ever  present,  yet  never  obtrusive;  ever  atten¬ 
tive,  yet  never  dominant;  and  though  ever 
in  the  background,  yet  never  disappearing. 

He  was  the  Shadow  of  the  Father.  He 
was  in  charge  of  Jesus  and  Mary  —  of  the 
Second  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  and 
His  virgin  mother.  And  he  was  a  man.  He 
was  not  an  angel;  though  we  might  have 
thought  that  Michael  or  Gabriel,  or  some 
of  the  great  unnamed  archangels,  would 
have  been  given  the  glorious  task.  But  this 
shadow,  this  being,  in  whose  protection  Jesus 
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and  Mary  walked,  was  of  the  clay  of  our 
earth. 

History  has  had  men  who  guarded  treas¬ 
ures  with  their  lives  and  honor;  has  had 
men  who  were  ambassadors  of  emperors. 
But  history  has  only  one  Joseph  the  Car¬ 
penter:  only  one  man  who  was  the  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  earth  of  God  the  Father  Himself, 
and  guardian  of  the  two  most  precious 
things  that  humanity  has  had  in  its  keep¬ 
ing:  a  Child  Who  was  God,  and  a  stainless 
Woman. 

The  correct  stature  of  men  is  generally 
determined  by  the  distance  which  they  are 
able  to  project  their  shadows  over  history. 
In  this  meaning,  we  have  men  whose  shad¬ 
ows  come  down  all  the  successive  centuries. 
Aristotle’s  name  will  be  known  in  philosophy 
as  long  as  philosophy  is  taught.  Euclid  will 
mold  the  mathematical  mind  as  long  as  a 
triangle  has  three  sides  and  three  angles. 
Homer  and  Virgil  and  Dante  and  Shake¬ 
speare  will  influence  and  protect  literature 
for  all  time.  Pericles  did  not  die  in  429 
B.  C.,  nor  did  Pheidias  in  432;  they  will 
live  as  long  as  the  Propylaea  and  the  Parthe¬ 
non  are  known  to  mankind. 

Yet  great  and  enduring  as  are  these 
names,  it  is  conceivable  that  in  a  long  night 
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of  vandalism  their  shadows  would  merge 
with  the  persistent  gloom,  not  to  be  discerni¬ 
ble  again  when  civilization  should  strike  the 
spark  of  its  fire  once  more  from  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  some  genius.  This  is,  of  course,  not 
in  the  least  probable;  yet  it  is  not  in  the 
least  impossible. 

For  these  were  but  men,  and  their  works 
merely  the  works  of  men.  In  Joseph,  the 
Carpenter  of  Nazareth,  we  have  a  shadow 
that  is  a  continuously  protecting  substance: 
to  invert  the  laws  of  substance  and  light, 
it  is  the  quality  of  the  shadow  that  gives 
the  substance  endurance.  For  the  role  that 
Saint  Joseph  filled  in  accompanying  and 
protecting  Jesus  and  Mary,  he  still  fills 
with  even  more  lasting  endurance  in  the 
office  of  Universal  Protector  of  the  Church 
which  Christ  came  on  earth  to  establish, 
and  which  He  said  would  exist  until  the 
end  of  time. 

The  supernatural  wisdom  of  the  Church 
can  be  seen  in  all  her  decisions  and  selec¬ 
tions.  This  one  selection,  however,  would 
be  worthy  of  the  highest  praise  were  we 
to  take  it  from  a  poetic  standpoint  alone 
as  it  represents  genuine  poetic  justice.  For 
he  who  did  so  much  to  protect  Christ  Whose 
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mission  was  to  found  a  Church,  died  before 
that  Church  was  founded. 

God  withdrew  His  Shadow,  withdrew 
Saint  Joseph,  for  a  time,  but  only  to  set 
him  on  high,  that  that  Shadow  might  fall 
forever  on  the  whole,  complete  life  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  keen-eyed,  divine 
wisdom  of  that  Church  is  seen  in  the  unerr¬ 
ing  propriety  with  which,  from  so  many 
great  souls,  she  picked  for  her  universal 
patron  him  who  came  silently  into  notice 
at  Mary’s  nuptials  in  the  Temple,  and 
seemed  to  pass  back  into  oblivion  before 
Christ’s  death  on  darkened  Calvary. 

Peter  was  the  first  Pope;  it  might  have 
seemed  right  to  make  him  the  protector  of 
the  Church.  John  was  the  Beloved  Disciple, 
who  lived  even  through  martyrdom  to  guide 
her  infant  steps.  Augustine  was  called  "the 
Heart  of  the  Church”;  could  she  not  have 
entrusted  herself  to  that  heart?  Then  there 
was  Athanasius,  who  fought  the  first  heresy 
so  strenuously  and  valiantly;  there  were  a 
score  of  other  Fathers  and  Doctors  any  of 
whom  the  Church  might  with  reason  have  set 
up  as  her  universal  guardian.  With  that  wis. 
dom  and  that  mystic  beauty  far  exceeding  the 
powers  of  man,  however,  the  Church  se¬ 
lected  Saint  Joseph.  He  who  was  the  Fa- 
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ther’s  Shadow  so  faithfully  in  the  wander¬ 
ings  and  exile  and  homecoming  of  the  Holy 
Family  was  confirmed  in  that  role  over  the 
Church  of  God.  Quietly,  unobtrusively,  he 
has  watched  over  that  Church  in  her  suffer¬ 
ings  and  exile.  And  as  he  was  present  with 
Mary  and  Jesus  in  the  desert,  in  Egypt,  on 
the  return  trip  to  Nazareth,  so  will  he  be 
with  the  Church  of  God  in  her  final  home¬ 
coming  —  that  is,  when,  as  Christ  has  said, 
all  men  shall  come  into  her  fold. 

As  I  remarked  earlier,  besides  the  great, 
universal  shadows  of  night  and  cloud  and 
mountain,  there  is  the  personal  shadow  that 
is  wholly  our  own.  Even  so  is  Saint  Joseph 
personal  to  us  all.  He  is  our  Father’s  own 
appointed  patron  over  us,  from  the  moment 
that  our  earthly  sun  rises  till  it  eventually 
sets  in  a  night  that  has  no  morning  here 
below.  For  Saint  Joseph,  by  a  wisdom  that 
comes  from  on  high,  with  a  poetic  beauty 
that  unless  we  stop  to  meditate  on  it,  we 
may  easily  miss,  is  the  Patron  of  infancy 
and  the  Patron  of  death.  May  it  not  be 
that  our  own  ever-present  shadows  are  but 
reminders  of  that  great  Saint  who  never 
leaves  our  side  from  the  moment  our  first 
tiny  outline  falls  on  the  carpet  till  our  last 
lean  shadow  is  closed  with  us  in  the  casket? 
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The  Rosary 


SHE  thought  comes  as  a  sharp  and  sor¬ 
rowful  reminder  of  our  fallen  nature, 
that  while  men  have  covered  the  earth  with 
courts  of  justice,  not  yet  in  any  land  have 
they  built  one  court  of  mercy.  It  tells  us 
in  an  instant  how  small,  how  circumscribed 
we  really  are.  For  to  demand  a  punctiliously 
measured  punishment  is  not  a  sign  of  great¬ 
ness.  Real  nobility  of  nature  is  betokened 
rather  by  the  power  to  forgive  fully  and 
unreservedly.  God’s  justice  is  tempered  with 
mercy;  man’s  mercy  is  distempered  with 
justice. 

This  comes,  no  doubt,  from  the  fact  that 
we  are  creatures  of  a  necessary  self-defense. 
The  uniformed  policeman  does  not  walk  his 
beat  by  day  and  by  night  to  guard  men 
from  roving  beasts  of  the  jungle,  or  to 
warn  them  against  a  sudden  onrush  of  the 
elements,  but  to  keep  them  from  attacking 
one  another.  Every  government  in  history, 
no  matter  what  the  terms  of  its  constitution, 
has  been  forced  to  evolve  a  system  for  trail- 
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ing  down  evil-doers.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  a  society  concentrated  on  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  life  and  the  guarding  of  civi¬ 
lization  is  not  concentrated  on  satisfying  the 
lofty  impulses  of  compassion  and  forgive¬ 
ness.  In  a  world  necessarily  attentive  to  evil, 
we  scarcely  get  credit,  indeed,  even  for  the 
good  deeds  we  actually  perform.  Still  less, 
then,  can  we  expect  to  see  a  bureau  of  mercy 
set  up  by  our  fellow-men  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  absolving  us  for  the  evil  that  we 
actually  commit.  If  we  cannot  look  to  man 
for  what  is  rightfully  ours,  we  certainly  can¬ 
not  look  to  him  to  give  us  an  even  more 
marvelous  treasure,  to  which  we  have  no 
right. 

To  speak  of  a  "bureau  of  mercy”  among 
men  is  to  play  with  fancy,  of  course.  It  is 
not  fancy,  however,  to  bring  home  to  our 
consciousness  the  truth  that  in  the  very 
thing  wherein  man  has  failed,  God  has  ex¬ 
celled.  Of  that  very  quality  of  which  earth 
is  so  woefully  vacant,  heaven  is  most  glori¬ 
ously  full.  Men  in  their  governments  ap¬ 
point  attorney  generals  whose  office  it  is  to 
mete  out  to  the  sinner  his  rigorous  due.  On 
earth  it  is  always  "the  people  versus  the 
criminal”:  mankind  against  the  individual. 
But  what  we  want  to  stress  is  that  in  the 
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court  of  heaven  itself  God  has  appointed 
an  Attorney  General  whose  office  it  is  to 
plead  for  man  the  fullest  measure  of  mercy. 
And  that  Attorney  General,  that  King’s 
Counselor  of  Mercy  in  the  supreme  court 
of  heaven,  is  Mary  —  the  Mother  of  him 
who  stands  indicted  for  the  crime,  and  the 
Mother  of  Him  Who  sits  in  judgment  on 
the  criminal. 

No  wisdom  but  the  wisdom  of  God  could 
have  selected  a  person  in  whose  hands  the 
rights  of  God  and  the  rights  of  man  would 
be  so  equally  protected. 

Mary,  next  to  the  Son  of  God  Incarnate, 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  whole  human  race; 
not  only  that,  but  she  stands  as  well  at  the 
head  of  the  angels  and  archangels.  No  pre¬ 
sumption,  then,  on  our  part,  no  matter  how 
we  might  outdo  ourselves  in  boldness,  could 
ever  lead  us,  unaided,  to  call  her  Mother, 
or  go  to  her  and  place  our  case  in  her  hands. 
For  what  is  our  case,  to  be  exact?  It  is  this: 
that  we  murdered  her  Son.  By  every  merely 
natural  law,  and  by  that  we  mean  what  is 
instinctive  to  fallen  nature,  Mary  should 
be  our  worst  enemy.  But  we  have  been 
used  so  long  to  her  love,  we  have  fled  so 
often  to  her  for  help,  that  even  this  entirely 
natural  observation  is  startling. 
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And  how  have  we  phrased  our  petition? 
In  what  language  have  we  asked  Mary  to 
take  our  case?  Here,  again,  even  if  man, 
by  some  superhuman  effort  of  boldness, 
could  have  thought  of  going  to  Mary,  he 
would  still  be  helpless;  for  no  human  mind 
could  find  the  proper  words  for  addressing 
the  Queen  of  angels  and  men. 

But  He  Whose  wisdom  and  love  gave  us 
Mary  as  Mother  and  Advocate,  came  to  our 
help:  from  the  very  highest  realms  of 
heaven’s  own  intelligence  and  holiness,  He 
selected  the  messenger  who  was  to  frame  the 
words  of  our  plea.  In  a  flood  of  light  that 
fell  from  God’s  right  hand,  in  a  cascade  of 
celestial  music  that  poured  to  earth  and 
flowed  softly  away  around  the  base  of  Juda’s 
hills,  accompanied  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  a 
pulse  of  love  that  awoke  to  life  the  beatings 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  itself  beneath  the  vir¬ 
ginal  heart  of  Mary,  in  awe  and  reverence 
at  his  task,  the  Archangel  Gabriel  knelt  be¬ 
fore  Mary  and  uttered  for  the  first  time  on 
earth  the  words  that  brought  the  message 
of  earth’s  redemption:  "Hail,  full  of  grace, 
the  Lord  is  with  thee.” 

It  was  an  angel  who  gave  the  key;  and 
mankind  took  up  the  strain.  From  the  silver 
note  struck  in  the  quiet  of  Juda’s  hills,  it 
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has  grown  to  a  melody  of  gladness  that  now 
fills  the  earth.  The  early  saints  and  hermits 
knew  it.  In  various  forms  it  spread  widely 
beneath  the  foundations  of  pagan  Rome  it¬ 
self  and  stole  quietly  down  the  dark  corri¬ 
dors  of  the  catacombs.  "The  antres  vast 
and  deserts  idle”  of  Egypt  and  Arabia  heard 
it  sighing  in  their  date  and  palm  trees.  It 
floated  with  the  boatmen  at  eventide  down 
the  lordly  waters  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Dan¬ 
ube,  the  Rhone  and  the  Seine.  The  great 
arches  of  Lincoln  and  Canterbury  and  York 
caught  it  and  sent  it  swelling  and  reverberat¬ 
ing  in  the  heart  of  Merrie  England.  Through 
the  centuries  in  which  Ireland  was  steeped 
in  the  blood  of  her  martyrs,  it  rose  in  agon¬ 
ized  whispers  to  Mary’s  ear  from  moor  and 
fen,  from  dale  and  hill.  It  crossed  the  wide 
wastes  of  the  Atlantic  with  Columbus.  It 
encircled  the  world  with  Magellan.  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  sailors  sang  it  along  the 
shores  of  the  Caribbean  and  down  the  Mali- 
bar  Coast,  even  as  their  fathers  and  grand¬ 
fathers  had  sung  it  amid  the  wild  waves 
that  broke  in  spume  on  the  headlands  of 
Spain.  It  silenced  the  heresy  of  the  Albigen- 
sians,  and  put  the  Turks  to  rout  forever 
at  Lepanto. 

Hennepin  and  Marquette  and  Brebeuf 
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taught  it  to  the  native  children  of  our  own 
American  continent  as  they  sat  in  quiet 
groups  in  their  woodland  aisles.  In  every 
known  language,  in  every  known  land,  un¬ 
numbered  millions  have  chanted  it  to  Mary. 
It  arises  from  amid  the  agonies  of  the  hos¬ 
pital  ward.  It  flings  itself  into  the  tempest 
that  lashes  a  floundering  ship  at  sea.  In  the 
red  carnage  of  war  it  mingles  with  the 
scream  of  the  shells  and  the  low  moans  of 
the  dying.  The  pope  on  his  throne,  the  con¬ 
demned  man  in  his  death  cell;  emperor  and 
king  and  peasant;  priest  and  poet  and  out¬ 
cast —  all  have  told  it  over  and  over  again 
to  Mary. 

It  is  ever  old  and  ever  new:  old  with  the 
dignity  of  age  which  makes  things  priceless, 
like  ivory  and  wine  and  friendship;  new 
with  the  freshness  which  brings  a  sparkle 
to  the  eye  and  a  brighter  red  to  the  lips. 
We  learned  it  first  from  our  own  earthly 
mother  as  we  knelt  beside  her  in  the  church 
of  our  childhood  and  played  with  the  yellow 
horn  beads  that  slipped  through  her  fingers. 
That  mother  we  hope  is  with  Mary  now; 
but  the  beads  and  the  comfort  and  help  that 
they  symbolized  remain  with  us  still. 

And  of  what  was  that  mother  thinking 
as  she  knelt  there  long  ago  devoutly  praying 
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to  Mary?  Was  she  thinking  of  us  by  her 
side?  Hardly;  had  her  mind  wandered  to  us 
for  a  moment,  she  would  have  put  us  away 
as  a  distraction  from  Satan.  She  may  often 
have  prayed  for  us;  she  never  prayed  to  us. 
No.  She  was  thinking  what  all  mothers,  all 
fathers,  all  Christians  have  ever  thought 
when  they  said  the  rosary:  she  was  thinking 
of  the  fifteen  beautiful  mysteries  that  tell 
the  story  of  Mary’s  life. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said,  by  those  who 
do  not  understand,  that  the  rosary  is  merely 
a  mechanical  formula;  that  its  very  repeti¬ 
tion  flattens  and  kills  the  spirit  of  prayer. 
If  this  were  true,  it  would  carry  a  point  of 
destruction;  but  like  most  objections  that 
are  made  by  people  who  do  not  understand, 
it  is  simply  pointless.  For  the  rosary  is  both 
a  vocal  and  a  mental  prayer.  Though  a  repe¬ 
tition,  it  is  not  merely  a  repetition.  It  car¬ 
ries  with  it  a  progression  of  thought.  It 
is  a  biography,  a  history:  the  biography  of 
Mary  and  the  history  of  the  Incarnation 
and  the  Redemption. 

The  rosary  has  been  likened,  by  these 
same  misunderstanding  and  misinformed, 
to  a  Hindu’s  prayer-wheel.  The  point  does 
not  penetrate.  The  Hindu’s  wheel  keeps 
spinning  in  the  one  place;  it  writes  no  biog- 
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raphy,  no  history,  no  drama.  Its  physical 
activity  is  not  symbolic  of  any  mental  action. 
To  make  the  figure  really  fit  the  rosary, 
the  Hindu  would  have  to  mount  his  wheel 
and  go  traveling  along  the  waters  of  his 
sacred  river.  His  wheel  would  have  to  take 
him  to  celestial  palaces  and  introduce  him 
to  divine  people;  would  have  to  transport 
him  through  scenes  of  love  and  hate,  of  pas¬ 
sion  and  death.  For  the  mysteries  which  the 
rosary  honors  hold  breathless  drama.  The 
rosary  is  a  three-act  play,  of  five  scenes  each, 
which  carries  the  spectator  through  the  ab¬ 
sorbing  story  of  his  own  redemption. 

The  first  act  introduces  us  to  the  char¬ 
acters —  and  none  of  them  is  prosaic:  we 
have  an  archangel  fresh  from  heaven;  we 
have  the  birth  in  a  stable  of  the  Son  of  God; 
we  have  three  kings;  we  have  the  Temple 
scene  wherein  Mary  offers  the  Son  back  to 
the  Father;  and  in  the  final  scene  of  this  act 
we  see  the  young  Christ  in  His  first  skirmish 
with  His  bearded  opponents. 

The  second  act  portrays  the  struggle  and 
the  see-saw  of  victory.  The  suspense  is  held 
over  most  dramatically  to  the  third  act. 
Christ  for  the  moment  is  humiliated  and 
defeated.  Yet  He  is  the  true  hero,  and  as 
such  holds  the  center  of  interest.  We  know 
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He  will  conquer  —  but  how?  We  expect 
a  great  deal  from  the  third  act. 

In  its  very  first  scene  Christ  rises  tri¬ 
umphant;  while  in  the  following  scenes,  or 
mysteries,  He  completely  vindicates  Him¬ 
self.  As  in  the  first  two  scenes  of  the  first 
act,  so  in  the  last  two  scenes  of  the  third, 
Mary  is  the  central  figure.  The  story  begins 
and  ends  with  her.  It  opens  with  her  accept, 
ing  her  commission;  it  closes  with  her  coro¬ 
nation  of  victory.  Her  life  is  the  story  within 
the  story,  the  play  within  the  play;  and  it 
holds  enough  life-giving  truth  for  all  men 
of  all  time. 

The  Catholic’s  badge  is  the  rosary  of 
Mary.  Through  its  voice  we  call  to  her, 
our  Advocate;  and  she  never  yet  has  re¬ 
fused  to  listen  when  we  have  spoken  in 
the  words  of  the  archangel  who  announced 
to  her  that  mission  which  set  her  forever 
above  all  men  and  angels.  And  as  we  go 
before  our  Maker  for  irrevocable  Judg¬ 
ment,  we  know  our  judge  is  Mary’s  Son. 
We  will  be  brought  before  that  Judge  for 
trial  and  verdict;  but  how  can  He  condemn 
us  if  the  manacles  that  bind  our  hands  to¬ 
gether  as  we  lie  in  the  casket,  as  we  stand 
before  Him,  are  His  own  Mother’s  rosary 
beads? 
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Fragments 


TTTHE  author  of  the  well-known  state- 
V!r  ment  that  it  is  very  hard  to  darn  a 
cobweb,  no  doubt  had  human  fingers  in 
mind;  for  a  spider,  the  task  of  darning  a 
cobweb  must  be  phild’s  play.  However,  I 
resolutely  refuse  to  become  embarrassed 
over  a  spider’s  casual  facility  in  doing 
something  before  which  my  whole  species 
stands  awkward  and  helpless.  The  phase 
of  the  subject  which  interests  me  is  that  a 
cobweb  actually  can  be  darned.  I  stand  in 
awe,  not  in  the  presence  of  any  particular 
spider  —  except  in  so  far  as  that  spider 
represents  the  countless  salvaging  corpora¬ 
tions  which,  in  earth  and  sea  and  air,  are 
gathering  up  useless-looking  fragments  and 
remarking  over  and  over  again  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  visible  creation;  I  stand  in 
awe  of  the  economy  of  nature.  For  behind 
the  spiders  and  the  ants  and  the  bees,  and 
all  the  specks  and  fragments  of  animated 
dust  and  gossamer  that  are  hard  at  work 
from  morning  till  night  building  up  broken 
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homes,  I  see  a  force  operating  on  twisted 
wings,  crushed  grass,  broken  twigs,  wind- 
tom  petals;  moving  in  healing  strength  over 
bruised  and  broken  life,  giving  deftness  to 
the  spider’s  fingers,  revarnishing  the  marred 
lily.  There  seems  to  be  this  eleventh  com¬ 
mandment  written  across  the  face  of  all 
creation:  Thou  shalt  not  waste. 

The  economy  of  nature,  we  have  called 
it,  in  common  parlance.  But  why  use  a 
synonym,  especially  when  that  synonym  is 
misleading?  Why  pretend  to  have  in  mind 
a  hazy,  ill-defined  power,  when  in  reality 
we  have  in  mind  a  most  clearly  announced 
Force?  Why  speak  of  nature  when  we  mean 
God?  Nature  is  the  glove;  the  Hand  within 
the  glove  is  the  Hand  of  God. 

In  the  very  beginning  this  Hand  moved 
over  emptiness  and  chaos,  and  the  swirling 
universe  sprang  into  life.  In  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  this  Hand  reached  into  the  sun  and 
the  sea,  and  mixed  the  colors  that  have 
blended  and  glinted  in  a  thousand  varied 
tints  since  that  moment.  In  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  this  Hand  drew  forth  from  the  mud 
man,  and  touched  him  to  immortality.  It 
was  in  the  beginning  that  this  Hand  wrote 
the  decree  against  waste.  And  since  then 
not  one  single  atom  that  God  created  has 
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been  annihilated.  Still  more:  when  the 
planets  and  suns  have  grown  old,  till  the 
very  end  of  time,  not  one  atom  shall  be 
destroyed.  In  fact,  God  has  preserved,  con¬ 
served,  the  universe  by  guarding  its  atoms; 
for  if  man  could  annihilate  one  atom,  he 
could  destroy  the  universe,  and  thus  make 
a  bid,  as  did  Adam  of  old,  to  become  like 
unto  God. 

While  thinking  men  have  realized  the 
fact  of  our  limitation  in  the  matter  even 
of  destruction,  not  to  speak  of  absolute  cre¬ 
ation,  few  have  grasped  the  true  meaning 
of  the  visible  creation  in  its  relation  to  God. 
Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  almost  alone  among 
men  saw  and  realized  the  "sacramental  char¬ 
acter  of  nature.”  Father  Cuthbert,  O.S.F.C., 
in  his  article,  The  Mysticism  of  Saint  Francis 
of  Assisi  (Ecclesiastical  Review ,  Volume  87, 
No.  3),  tells  us: 

"It  is  perhaps  true  to  say  that  the  peculiar 
mark  of  Franciscan  mysticism  (as  derived 
from  Saint  Francis)  lies  in  the  apprehension 
of  the  beauty  of  created  life  in  its  sacramen¬ 
tal  revelation  of  the  Divine  Life.  I  use  the 
term  'sacramental  revelation’  because,  in  the 
eyes  of  Saint  Francis,  nature  —  God’s  visi¬ 
ble  creation  —  is  not  only  a  manifestation 
of  the  Divine  life,  but  a  communication  of 
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the  Divine  life  to  the  soul  of  man. . . .  Non- 
Catholic  eulogists  of  Francis  have  some¬ 
times  misunderstood  this  sacramental  view 
of  nature  and  hailed  the  Saint  as  a  pantheist, 
whilst,  amongst  the  Catholics  themselves, 
not  a  few  have  seen  in  the  Saint’s  love  of 
the  visible  creation  nothing  more  than  a 
poet’s  delight.  But  with  Francis  the  Saint, 
communion  with  nature  —  the  whole  cre¬ 
ated  world  —  was  a  real  communing  with 
God  in  His  works;  creation  was  to  Francis 
a  book  or  picture  in  which  God  not  only 
reveals  Himself  but  communes  with  His 
creatures,  and  gives  of  Himself  to  His 
creatures.” 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  Saint  Francis 
could  never  bear  to  see  anything  hurt  or 
destroyed.  If  there  ever  has  been  a  mere 
man  on  earth  who  strove  with  all  his  might 
to  save  the  pieces,  to  darn  the  cobwebs,  that 
man  assuredly  was  the  Little  Poor  Man  of 
Assisi. 

Christ,  of  Whom  Francis  is  sinful  man’s 
best  copy,  as  we  are  told,  came  on  earth 
precisely  to  gather  up  the  fragments.  "For 
the  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost”  (Luke,  xix,  10) . 

In  that  statement  lies  comfort  and  con¬ 
solation  for  all  men.  Were  it  no  more  than 
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a  promise,  had  Christ  not  yet  come  to  earth 
and  gathered  up  the  fragments,  it  still  would 
lift  the  sinner’s  eye  and  heart  and  hope  to 
heaven.  But  since  Christ  fulfilled  the  prom¬ 
ise  so  perfectly,  the  statement  leaves  man 
very  little  room  for  despair.  For  evidently, 
since  Christ  came  to  save  the  lost,  the  very 
fact  of  feeling  lost  makes  him  who  experi¬ 
ences  this  dereliction  the  special  object  of 
the  Saviour’s  ministrations. 

The  Hand  of  the  omnipotent  God, 
through  all  the  endless  years,  mended  the 
torn  twig,  repaired  the  insect’s  broken  wing. 
But  in  the  fullness  of  time  Christ  His  Son 
came  to  earth  to  mend  the  broken  lives  and 
hearts  of  men.  The  omnipotent  God,  with 
His  Hand  gloved  in  nature,  healed  the 
bruises  of  nature;  the  Son  of  God,  with  His 
Hand  gloved  in  human  flesh,  came  to  earth 
to  heal,  to  mend,  to  repair  bruised  and 
broken  humanity,  to  darn  the  beautiful  veil 
of  Divine  grace  which  is  the  true  garment 
that  He  Himself  fashioned  for  the  immor¬ 
tal  soul. 

I  wonder  how  many  men  and  women  have 
stopped  to  reflect  on  the  consistency,  and 
the  insistency,  with  which  Christ  points  out 
that  He  is  come  to  gather  up  the  fragments. 
His  mind  seems  to  revert  to  it  continuously. 
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When  He  is  not  teaching  it  directly  in  pre¬ 
cise  words,  He  is  either  announcing  it  in¬ 
directly  in  parables  or  portraying  it  vividly 
in  fact  and  conduct.  He  points  it  out  in  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  He  lets  it  be 
seen  in  His  conduct  toward  Mary  Magdalen. 
He  states  it  in  plain  terms  after  the  miracle 
of  the  loaves  and  fishes.  In  season  and  out, 
Christ  is  bent  on  gathering  up  the  crumbs, 
on  picking  up  the  fragments,  on  saving  the 
pieces.  Nothing  seems  able  for  long  to  take 
His  mind  away  from  that  work. 

And  anyone  who  has  stopped  to  dwell 
on  that  thought  must  certainly  have  been 
struck  with  another,  which  is  its  natural  se¬ 
quent:  Why  should  the  omnipotent  Christ 
bother  with  the  crumbs  and  fragments?  He 
could  just  as  easily  have  let  the  prodigal  son 
die  in  his  squalor.  He  could  just  as  easily 
have  had  Mary  Magdalen  thrown  out  of 
Simon’s  house  back  on  to  the  street.  He 
certainly  could  have  let  the  fragments  of 
the  feast  in  the  wilderness  lie  on  the  grass 
of  the  hillside  for  the  birds  and  beasts  to 
enjoy.  Could  the  Hand  that  formed  Adam 
not  have  created  another  son  for  the  aged 
Father  in  the  prodigal’s  place;  or  fashioned 
ten  thousand  Magdalens  more  beautiful 
than  Mary  of  the  streets?  Could  the  Hand 
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that  multiplied  the  few  loaves  and  fishes  not 
have  filled  twelve  thousand  baskets  with 
fresh,  fragrant  bread? 

We  have  merely  to  ask  such  questions 
to  know  the  answer:  Such  was  not  Christ’s 
desire  or  mission.  He  came  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost;  and  most  gener¬ 
ously  did  He  fulfil  His  purpose.  He  shows 
us  the  aged  father  eagerly  reaching  down 
into  his  prodigal  son’s  breast  and  taking 
the  pieces  of  a  broken  heart  into  his  merci¬ 
ful  hand  to  re-form  them  into  a  whole,  vi¬ 
brant,  beating  heart  once  more.  He  Him¬ 
self,  in  the  presence  of  His  own  enemies 
and  of  her  own  accusers,  takes  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  Magdalen’s  character,  puts  them 
together  again,  and  sends  her  away  the  beau¬ 
tiful  thing  in  the  eyes  of  God  that  she  was 
in  her  innocent  childhood.  On  the  slope 
above  the  lake  He  directs  His  disciples  to 
gather  from  the  grass  the  pieces  of  fish  and 
the  crumbs  of  bread  that  the  multitude  has 
thrown  away,  lest,  He  says,  anything  be  lost. 

And  in  every  Catholic  church  during  the 
last  two  thousand  years  Christ  has  lived  for 
the  express  purpose  of  carrying  on  His  mis¬ 
sion  of  salvaging  human  fragments,  of  piec¬ 
ing  together  again  the  shattered  parts  of 
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human  lives  and  human  characters,  human 
ideals,  human  hearts  and  souls. 

The  risen,  glorified  Christ  walked  the 
aisles  of  Peter’s  church  at  Antioch  just  as 
surely  as  He  walked  with  Peter  the  trails 
and  roads  of  Judea;  He  walked  the  aisles 
of  Augustine’s  church  in  Carthage,  of  Am¬ 
brose’s  in  Milan,  of  Patrick’s  in  Armagh,  of 
Boniface’s  in  Fulda,  of  Augustine’s  in  Can¬ 
terbury,  seeking  and  saving  that  which  was 
lost.  For  Christ  has  been  with  His  Church 
since  He  founded  it.  He  has  walked  the 
aisles  of  our  parish  churches  since  those 
parish  churches  were  built.  He  has  gone 
from  pew  to  pew,  listening  a  moment  here, 
lingering  a  little  there.  He  knew  our  fathers 
and  mothers,  and  our  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers;  on  back  into  the  haze  of 
antiquity  we  may  go  in  fancy,  yet  every¬ 
where  that  we  find  a  church,  there  we  find 
the  guarding,  salvaging  Figure  of  Christ 
standing  in  the  shadow  of  its  pillars,  wait¬ 
ing  at  the  end  of  its  pews. 

This  is  the  Christ  doing  the  work  which 
Christ  came  to  do:  seeking  and  saving.  And 
in  doing  it  He  is  using  the  instrument 
which  He  established  for  that  purpose:  His 
Church.  It  was  not  by  chance  or  for  noth¬ 
ing  that  He  set  up  confessionals  around 
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His  churches,  or  tabernacles  on  His  altars: 
these  are  His  methods  of  seeking  and  saving. 
He  loves  to  linger  around  the  confessional, 
urging,  prompting,  begging,  coaxing  the 
broken  sinner  to  go  in  and  be  mended.  He 
stands  in  each  church  as  He  stood  on  the 
mountain  side,  and  orders  His  disciples  — 
that  is,  His  priests  —  to  gather  up  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  human  souls  lest  any  one  be  lost. 
He  is  walking  the  aisles  of  His  churches 
during  every  Mass  and  every  Benediction, 
for  He  is  the  true,  real,  eternal  Pastor  of 
every  parish;  and  the  old  parish  priest  we 
knew,  whether  in  this  country  or  in  Ireland, 
in  Germany,  in  Italy,  in  Poland,  in  Hungary, 
in  France,  was  but  His  representative. 

I  suppose  that  Christ  loves  best  to  walk 
the  aisles  during  the  children’s  Mass;  for 
these  tender,  innocent,  opening  souls  remind 
Him  again  of  the  lily-clad  meadows  of 
Palestine;  the  aisles  recall  to  Him  the  dewy 
paths  which  ran  through  them.  Yet  as  He 
walks  slowly  in  His  flowing  robe,  He  looks 
into  the  wide-open  eyes  of  this  girl  with 
sadness,  on  the  ruddy  cheeks  of  that  boy 
with  sorrow.  For  Christ  knows  that  fifty 
years  hence  He  will  stop  by  a  pew  in  a  lonely 
chapel  to  gather  up  the  fragments  of  her  who 
is  an  innocent  tot  now  but  who  will  then  be  a 
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crushed,  shattered,  proscribed  creature  broken 
on  the  wheel  of  life.  He  knows  that  fifty 
years  hence  He  will  be  bending  over  the 
broken  fragments  of  the  life  of  this  beauti¬ 
ful  thing  that  is  a  boy  now  but  will  then 
be  a  useless,  discarded  piece  of  humanity 
in  the  back  pew  of  some  far-away  church. 
It  is  true  that  His  gaze  rests  on  count¬ 
less  young  souls  who  will  never  be 
stained  with  grevious  sin,  but  that  is  not 
the  phase  of  His  mission  that  we  wish  to 
stress  here;  we  are  considering  Him  in  the 
light  of  His  own  words,  considering  Him 
as  the  true  Pastor  Who  said:  "The  Son 
of  Man  has  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost.” 

It  is  to  the  garment  of  this  Christ  that 
we  will  cling  when  we  cry  for  salvation. 
For  it  is  the  Son  of  God  Himself  Who  will 
be  the  first  to  stoop  and  gather  up  the 
crumbs  and  fragments  of  our  broken,  beau¬ 
tiful  ideals.  It  is  for  the  Hand  of  God  that 
we  will  reach  in  that  agonizing  moment  of 
final  separation  —  for  that  Hand  which  can 
in  veritable  truth  darn  the  torn  cobweb  and 
regild  the  lily:  can  in  veritable  truth,  in  its 
glove  of  human  flesh,  gather  up  and  piece 
together  again  these  broken  hearts  and  lives 
and  ideals  of  ours. 
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Doors 


SHE  man  who  made  the  first  door  ex¬ 
pressed,  for  all  time,  our  human  yearn¬ 
ing  for  sanctuary.  Of  course  it  could  not 
have  been  a  door,  in  our  sense  of  a  thing  of 
hinges  and  latches;  but  it  was  a  door  essen¬ 
tially,  and  it  marked  the  line  to  which,  and  no 
farther,  the  tide  of  human  seas  might  run.  It 
may  have  been  merely  a  bush,  pulled  into  the 
mouth  of  a  rock-lintled  cave;  it  may  have 
been  only  a  slab  laid  up  against  the  worn 
sides  of  a  grotto;  in  its  most  sophisticated 
form  it  could  scarcely  have  been  more  than 
the  flap  of  a  casual  tent.  The  material  is 
of  little  consequence;  it  is  the  principle  that 
counts  —  the  inborn,  unquenchable  longing 
for  privacy,  cloister,  seclusion;  for  a  place 
wherein  to  rest  secure  and  listen  to  the  swish 
and  swash  of  vain,  harrowing,  distracting 
turmoil  as  it  sweeps  around  and  overhead, 
battering  and  bruising  other  lives,  tossing 
and  boiling  up  to  public  gaze  other  hearts 
that  were  less  thoughtful  for  sanctuary  or 
less  lucky  in  its  attainment. 
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Doors  hold  too  many  secrets  for  us  to 
dare  question  them;  too  many  mysteries  for 
us  to  venture  familiarity.  Yet  we  may  share 
remotely  their  thoughts  and  musings.  We 
may  sit  afar  and  guess  at  their  profundities. 
We  may  draw  near  and  dabble  in  their 
lighter  fancies.  When  our  hour  of  privi¬ 
leged  communion  is  over,  we  shall  be  con¬ 
tent  to  return  to  our  own  flat  circumstances, 
and  leave  doors  to  brood  on  the  secrets  and 
mysteries  that  they  have  guarded  through 
the  long  nights  and  days  of  the  past.  We 
are  of  yesterday;  they  are  since  time  began. 
Tomorrow  will  see  us  gone;  till  the  last 
strand  of  time’s  fabric  is  carried  over  the 
spinning-wheel  of  eternity,  they  will  guard 
their  trusts  in  sealed  silence. 

How  mutely  cold,  unresponsive,  inhuman 
a  door  can  be  in  its  silence!  We  hurry  up 
to  it,  and  we  know  beforehand,  in  the  last 
two  steps,  that  we  are  late.  Whoever  we 
have  raced  across  a  continent  in  time  to  see 
or  to  save  has  just  gone.  The  knob  still 
thrills  from  the  recent  touch.  The  personal¬ 
ity  of  suffering,  of  uncertainty,  of  indeci¬ 
sion  has  permeated  the  very  wood.  Imper¬ 
sonally  the  door  stands  before  us.  We  may 
shake  it,  pound  it,  tear  it  from  its  hinges, 
it  gives  not  a  single  sign  that  we  exist.  It 
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was  trusted  with  a  secret  —  it  will  keep  it. 
It  is  better  so.  Tears  and  laughter  are  its 
knowledge.  Sorrow  and  song  have  asked  it 
to  understand.  Pain,  disappointment,  re¬ 
morse,  anger,  disillusionment,  minds  that 
lashed  around  in  madness,  hearts  that  broke 
in  loneliness,  fear  and  foolishness,  hands 
that  groped  for  friendship  lost,  life  itself 
and  death  —  these  have  doors  seen  and  saved 
from  the  vulgar  stare. 

Thus  even  though  (or  perhaps  because) 
doors  madden  us  with  their  blank  masks, 
we  owe  much  to  them  that  we  are  proud  of 
thinking  we  possess  in  ourselves,  for  they 
have  helped  us  greatly  in  keeping  our  dignity. 
They  have  seen  us  weak,  when  our  nearest 
friends  thought  us  strong;  they  have  seen 
us  collapse,  when  those  who  claimed  they 
knew  us  were  betting  robustly  on  our 
valor;  they  have  seen  and  heard  us  cry  in 
anguish  for  that  which  we  had  just  reso¬ 
lutely  put  away  in  sacrifice.  Our  doors  have 
ever  saved  us,  hidden  all  our  frailty,  and 
when  the  storm  of  our  rebellion  was  over, 
they  have  presented  us  once  more  with  smil¬ 
ing,  carefree  faces  to  the  multitude. 

Quite  needless  to  remark,  save  for  the 
sake  of  developing  the  idea,  there  are  de- 
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grees  of  greatness  among  doors,  and  degrees 
of  terror  and  of  sensitive  understanding. 

The  door  of  childhood’s  home  comes  first 
in  importance,  be  the  standard  emotional, 
conventional,  devotional  or  historic.  It  is 
grained  with  a  thousand  wild  memories, 
washed  with  a  thousand  burning  tears, 
scented  with  a  thousand  fond  recollections. 
It  is  weather-beaten,  and  it  stands  far  away. 
Strange  hands  may  be  opening  it  at  this 
moment;  but  we  know  that  it  swings  today, 
that  it  will  swing  forever,  in  chorus  with 
our  childhood’s  medley  of  laughter  and  sobs, 
in  time  with  the  fast-flying  steps  of  child¬ 
hood’s  dreams.  We  know  that  its  hinges 
give  music  still  —  the  music  of  a  mother’s 
love  that  those  hinges  recorded  in  the  dim 
and  phantom  past.  We  know  that  that  door 
still  stands,  for  we  have  seen  it  often  in  our 
dreams  —  and  dreams  are  the  realities  of 
shortening  years.  We  see  it  in  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  long  ago.  (And  was  light  or 
shadow  first?  We  cannot  precisely  say,  for 
we  cannot  clearly  see.)  We  hear  its  opening 
and  closing  echoes  in  the  caverns  of  the 
past,  and  its  finger-latch  is  writing  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  lives  —  the  workdays  and  holi¬ 
days,  the  welcomes  and  farewells,  the  new 
lives  and  new  deaths  whose  recording  made 
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it  our  home.  It  closed  behind  us  with  a 
thud  that  yet  echoes  in  our  heart,  when  we 
first  left  it  to  cross  the  mountains  and  hurry 
to  the  magic  rim  where  earth  and  sky  meet. 
They  have  not  met  yet.  We  still  seek  the 
rainbow’s  end;  and  the  trail  we  followed 
has  led  and  misled  us  far. 

And  far  though  it  wound,  it  ever  circled 
back  to  the  door  from  which  we  started. 
What  high,  sweet  note  did  heaven  ever  strike 
to  which  our  souls  sang  in  harmony  each 
time  that  door  came  into  view  after  our 
weary  journey? 

It  opened  and  closed  many  times.  Sorrow 
and  joy  passed  through  it.  Finally,  one  day 
it  closed  softly  behind  us  as  we  followed  the 
stilled  heart  of  her  who,  through  the  years, 
had  made  that  door  the  radiant  portal  of 
heaven.  Sadly  it  closed  and  softly,  and  we 
have  not  cared  to  open  it  since.  Other 
hands  may  open  that  door  of  ours,  but  the 
music  to  which  it  swung  for  us  was  composed 
of  love  and  childhood  and  dreams  of  a  dis¬ 
tant  day;  and  until  its  hinges  rust,  no  other 
music  will  they  play  to  us. 

Such  is  the  door  of  home.  The  circum¬ 
stances  of  life  carve  on  it  all  that  we  bring 
to  it;  that  door  of  home  can  be  the  accusing 
finger  of  God  and  conscience  to  the  man  or 
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woman  who  returns  to  it  after  losing,  or 
throwing  away,  something  that  belongs  by 
just  right  to  those  within. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  doorway  of  home 
is  the  gateway  of  paradise  to  him  who  stum¬ 
bles  up  to  it  perhaps  battered,  crushed  and 
beaten  by  the  circumstances  of  life,  yet 
faithful  to  the  ideals  and  true  to  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  loyalty  that  he  received  on  the  very 
morning  of  life.  Although  the  world  with¬ 
out  is  cold  and  impersonally  cruel,  he  knows 
that  within  he  will  find  understanding  and 
sympathy.  He  knows  that  home  and  love 
recognize  no  failures  —  or  if  they  do  half 
grant  them  a  hearing,  it  is  done  merely  to 
consecrate  them  with  the  words  of  a  love 
born  of  sacrifice  and  great  enough  to  gild 
a  failure  into  a  shining  success.  Such  love 
as  this  is  written  largely  on  the  doors  of 
all  happy  homes.  It  understands  all,  it 
.  forgives  all;  it  draws  closer,  and,  in  return, 
asks  to  be  loved  and  trusted  above  all. 

Some  doors  there  are  that  close  on  men 
and  women  forever.  There  is  the  door 
through  which  the  young  girl  passes  when 
she  gives  herself  to  God  in  some  cloistered 
Order.  This  door  is  shut  by  angel  hands; 
and  beyond  it  lie  the  dreams  and  sacrifices 
from  which  the  highest  thrones  in  heaven 
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are  fashioned.  Such  calm  heroism  leaves 
us  breathless  in  admiration;  and  we  ask  all 
such  beings,  whose  lives  are  made  of  light 
and  purity,  to  pray  for  us  who  follow  their 
footsteps  to  the  guarded  portal  and  bow 
before  the  angel  keeping  that  sacred  door. 

Then  there  are  the  doors  of  prisons;  and 
who  can  write  of  the  white-faced  misery  that 
sees  them  open  on  their  heavy  hinges?  On 
such  thresholds  the  crested  waves  of  hope 
break  and  run  out  on  gray  sands.  Ten  thou¬ 
sand  warnings,  a  sea  of  tears,  ten  thousand 
prayers  have  not  been  able  to  keep  that  door 
from  slowly  opening;  and  a  young  life  steps 
through  it  to  a  living  death  —  a  living  death 
for  himself  and  a  living  death  for  the  loved 
ones  he  leaves  without. 

There  are  the  doors  of  orphanages,  be¬ 
hind  which  tiny  flowerets  grow,  stretching 
out  little  hands  for  something  they  will 
never  grasp  —  a  mother’s  face,  a  mother’s 
love.  Some  mischance  in  the  plans  of  mor¬ 
tals  made  it  so;  but  surely  God  gives  much 
where  nature  gives  so  little! 

Confessionals  have  doors  —  so  heavy  to 
open  as  the  penitents  creep  in,  so  light  as 
they  step  out  again.  For  they  are  not  merely 
swinging  to  and  fro  a  few  pieces  of  lumber 
nailed  together,  they  are  throwing  open  the 
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secret  places  of  their  lives,  prying  off  the 
locks  and  hinges  of  closets  where  skeletons 
have  rattled  for  endless  days  and  nights.  The 
confessional  looks  dark  to  them  as  they  come 
in  from  the  city  street;  but  it  is  illuminated 
in  comparison  with  their  forebodings,  and 
the  darkness  of  their  souls.  Not  the  highest 
or  the  lowest  angel  in  heaven  can  ever  appre¬ 
ciate  the  strength  it  needs  to  open  a  con¬ 
fessional  door.  God  knows,  for  He  made 
this  human  heart  of  ours  that  has  cost  Him 
and  us  so  much.  The  priest  knows,  for  he 
has  seen  human  hearts  stripped  of  pretense; 
the  sinner  knows,  for  it  is  his  heart. 

And  finally,  there  is  the  door  of  God’s 
home  on  earth;  and  like  the  door  of  our 
home,  it  is  dear  to  Him.  If  a  rosy  light  of 
memory  hangs  over  ours,  a  rose-red  star 
hangs  low  before  His.  It  is  a  small  door, 
and  only  the  humble  wait  beside  it;  yet 
it  is  a  hospitable  door,  for  all  may  come 
to  it  and  place  their  pleas  on  its  threshold. 
For  two  thousand  years  our  God  has  lived 
behind  it;  and  He  feels  the  loneliness  of 
His  tiny  home.  Compared  with  the  vast 
freedom  of  heaven  the  tabernacle  is  very 
small.  Yet  it  is  just  precisely  loneliness  that 
keeps  Him  there:  He  has  said  that  He  loves 
to  be  with  us  —  and  what  is  love  but  lone- 
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liness  when  the  second  party  to  the  tryst  is 
missing?  He  is  lonely  for  the  companionship 
of  men  and  the  confidence  of  broken  hearts. 
He  hearkens  with  eager  patience  to  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  every  footfall.  He  counts  them 
as  they  draw  near  and  nearer;  two  will 
bring  them  to  the  doorstep,  a  third  will  bring 
them  either  over  it  or  past  it.  And  too  often 
for  the  love  that  beats  like  the  pulse  of  the 
red  sanctuary  lamp,  the  third  step  falls  hard, 
independent  and  forgetful  without,  and  His 
loneliness  deepens,  because  He  had  had  ex¬ 
pectations. 

The  tabernacle  door  is  the  door  of  His 
and  our  real  home,  the  one  we  went  to  in 
childhood,  the  one  we  have  gone  to  in  these 
fast-flying  years  since  then;  the  one  we  shall 
go  to  again  and  again  until  we  die,  for  a 
love  that  is  great  keeps  that  door  for  us. 
He  knows  that  we  have  come  to  Him  once 
more;  that  we  have  traveled  far  in  search 
of  that  magic  spot  where  earth  and  sky 
meet:  and  just  because  we  have  traveled 
far  and  are  tired,  we  need  His  love  and 
His  never- failing  sympathy.  We  want  a 
beauty  and  a  peace  that  only  He  can  give. 
So  we  come  to  Him  in  the  silence  of  His 
low-hung  lamp  —  the  star  that  leads  us  to 
the  door  of  His  home. 
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GUILD  PAMPHLETS 


Most  Rev.  Timothy  Manning:  The  Grey  Ox 
(Junipero  Serra) 
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about  the  Mother  of  God 
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Blessed  Are  the  Clean  of  Heart  Brides  of  Christ 

Christ  the  Physician  The  Church  Our  Mother 

Compensation  Hands  Let  Us  Look  at  Life 

Light  of  the  Cross  Loneliness  and  Consolation 
Lord,  Teach  Us  to  Pray  Meaning  of  Christmas 
Member  for  Member  Our  Dead  Our  Father 

The  Plain  Truth  Resignation  (also  in  French) 

St.  Anthony  St.  Joseph  Sculpturing  Truth 

Shadow  of  the  Cross  Soldiers  of  Christ 
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Rev.  John  A.  O’Brien: 
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Thomas  Plassmann,  O.  F.  M. : 

The  Seven  Words  of  Mary  Upon  This  Rock 

Francis  J.  Remler,  C.  M. : 

A  Bank  Account  in  Heaven  Catholics  and  Sin 

Can  the  Bible  Be  the  Only  Rule  of  Faith? 

Is  Life  Worth  Living?  What  Is  a  Good  Catholic? 

Alphonsus  Ryan,  O.  F.  M. : 

Discouraged,  Sister?  Confidence,  Sister! 

Doctor  A.  F.  Sava:  A  Doctor’s  View  of  Birth  Control 
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Edgar  Schmiedeler,  O.  S.  B. : 

Concerning  Parents  The  Family  Your  Children 

Most  Rev.  Fulton  J.  Sheen: 

Communism,  the  Opium  of  the  People 
The  Lord’s  Prayer  on  the  Cross 

Rev.  R.  Southard,  S.  J. :  Reporter  in  Heaven 
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Frayerbook  for  Our  Times;  Prayers  for  a  Journey; 
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Little  Manual  of  St.  Madeleine  Sophie; 
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to  St.  Benedict  the  Moor;  to  St.  Francis; 
to  Our  Sorrowful  Mother;  to  St.  Joseph 
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